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tending for a good cause — the reasonable explanation of the 
Gospel story — and he put the case very ably. He wrote with 
some intellectual and esthetic appreciation on Dutch, Flemish, 
and Italian art; and he contributed appreciably to the criticism 
of literature, whether his conclusions about Shakespeare's 
sonnets and the authorship and topography of the Odyssey be 
ultimately accepted or not. Finally, The Way of All Flesh is 
a powerful presentation of the dangers of excessive piety 
uncontrolled by common sense. Butler is not, of course, among 
the immortals; few of us prove to be. But he will long continue 
to be met with: 

Yet meet we shall, and part, and meet again, 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men. 

Clark S. Northup 
Cornell University 



THE OLD ENGLISH ELENE, PHOENIX, AND PHYSIOL- 
OGUS. Edited by Professor Albert S. Cook. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford; Ox- 
ford University Press. 1919. Pp. lxxxix+239. 

Long ago in publishing his edition of the Crist, Professor Cook 
made a clear statement of his purpose as follows: "So far as the 
existing state of English scholarship would allow, I have sought 
to edit an ancient English classic with some approach to the 
care which has been bestowed upon certain of the Greek and 
Roman masterpieces." With the present publication, scholars 
are again indebted to him for the same painstaking research, 
laborious collection of material, and accurate presentation of 
text, that have marked the editions of the Crist, the Judith, 
and the Dream of the Rood. It is a matter for special pleasure 
that the Elene, which has hitherto been somewhat slighted, 
now appears in a convenient and well equipped volume, to 
which are added, apparently because of the editor's leaning 
toward the theory of Cynewulfian authorship, the Phoenix 
and the Physiologus, although they do not come from the same 
manuscript. 

The Vercelli Codex is naturally a topic of early discussion. 
Professor Cook has an opportunity to comment on Foerster's 
recent review of his theory as to Cardinal Guala and the 
transmission to Italy, and on the new suggestion of Foerster 
himself that the manuscript went by way of Fulda or Wiirzburg. 
The argument that no member of the higher clergy of Guala's 
time could read Old English and would therefore care for such a 
document is met by Earle's assertion of "an Anglo-Saxon 
Renaissance" of about that period. The evidence does not seem 
abundant, but perhaps it is not really required. It is safe 
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to conjecture that a volume of Old English would have seemed 
fairly precious to anybody who had an interest in books; 
modern collectors, at all events, seem to show a willing passion 
for uncut pages. At least two of the points that Foerster makes, 
however, are admitted valid. And it will no longer be possible 
to be quite so emphatic as Krapp in his statement that: "There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that, either directly or indirectly 
. . . Cardinal Guala is responsible for the long journey of the 
manuscript." As Professor Cook says, "We are evidently 
reduced to hypotheses." Certainly his hypothesis, even after 
the attempted refutation, seems as fair as that of Foerster. 
As late as the fourteenth century, pilgrims descending the Alps 
"passed through Vercelli on their way to larger and more 
important towns"; we know that Cardinal Guala was both in 
England and in Vercelli; in England he had a priory of St. 
Andrew, and his life at several points seems to have had much 
to do with that patron saint; and, finally, the first of the poems 
in the manuscript (though not the first item) is the Andreas. 
These points still hold. 

Owing to the fact that Cynewulf's life has received full 
discussion in editions of the other poems, the matter is here 
greatly reduced and only a brief summary serves to repeat the 
still probable theories: "That Cynewulf was a Northumbrian, 
or at least an Anglian, ecclesiastic, who wrote in the second 
half of the eighth century, or possibly as late as the very begin- 
ning of the ninth." It is to be hoped that before long someone 
will feel called upon to make a fresh review of the long process 
of scholarship involved in Cynewulfian problems. Certainly 
the history of opinion in that field is fully as amusing as it is 
instructive. At least twice complete legends have been con- 
structed which purported to follow each whim of the poet's 
fancy as well as each day of his life. And almost every poem 
in the field, from Beowulf to Monna Mod, has been ascribed to 
him at one time or another. Once Wtilker (Anglia I, pp. 483 ff.) 
pricked the bubble, and his skepticism remained constant (as 
in his review — Anglia Beiblatt IX, pp. 161 ff. — of Trautmann's 
study). But the romance of Cynewulf gradually developed 
again, until it attracted the efforts even of a scholar like Sarra- 
zin {Anglia IX, pp. 515 ff.; Beowulf Studien, Berlin, 1888; 
Von Kadmon bis Kynewulf, Berlin, 1913). Reference to these 
items is excluded from Professor Cook's bibliography. But in 
another connection he does refer to the article by Tupper 
(PMLA XXVI, pp. 235 ff.) which again exposed the fragility 
of the basis for Cynewulfian theory. The influence of Tupper, 
in fact, is very possibly represented in the brevity of Professor 
Cook's account of the life, although it is often difficult to give 
the devil's advocate his due. 
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The story of the Elene is fully examined in two sections: 
"Sources of the Legend," and "Constantine and the Vision of 
the Cross." Some one might well carry the study into the 
appearances of the theme in medieval art, including the Inventio 
on the western porch of the cathedral at Rheims. The other 
poems receive similarly full introductions, with an account of 
the Exeter Book quoted verbatim (with omissions) from the 
author's edition of the Crist, together with important notes. 
The Phoenix "would have been congenial to Cynewulf"; but 
the evidence is as slim as it is in the case of the Physiologus, 
which the editor would attribute if he "did not hesitate before 
assigning to Cynewulf so many Old English poems." The folk- 
lore of these poems is studied in detail, including the "Earthly 
Paradise" briefly but well done. One element on which he does 
not touch, and strangely since it is represented in the Phoenix, 
is the water barrier of the Otherworld, which often requires a 
long voyage or at least a plunge. It too is found in the Oriental 
tradition, and is exceedingly important. 

In the matter of texts, the recent photographic reproduction 
of the Vercelli Book now made available by Foerster has been 
utilized together with the previous readings of other editors. 
In general the text is conservative. But in variations the 
dependence is apparently heaviest on the studies of Holthausen. 
Professor Cook refuses Holthausen's concocted lines in Elene 
22, 313-14 (which H. himself later rejects), and 451. In line 
25 he prefers heorucumbol to Holthausen's herewomaft, and 
seems justified by line 107. In 311 Holthausen reads "ond 
gedweolan lifdon"; Cook "in gedwolan lifdon." Here the 
manuscript favors Holthausen; but the problem is complex, 
for the spelling gedwolan seems established by 371, 1041, and 
1119, and although Klaeber's parallel phrases are significant, 
we have this precise phrase in Daniel 22. In line 580 Cook's 
reading seems preferable to Holthausen's, for the fact that the 
latter keeps the extraordinary hapax apundrad and his verse is 
a half-line deficient. On the other hand, Grein's reading 
(Gr. 1 580) does less violence to the manuscript. Finally in 
1004, the text does not follow Holthausen's earlier readings; 
and it is interesting to see that in his third edition (Heidelberg, 
1914, which has escaped Professor Cook's attention) Holthausen 
comes around again to "gif hie brim nesen." "Nesen" entirely 
obviates emendation. 

Sometimes the changes do not seem so definitely in Cook's 
favor. In line 11 the MS. gives "leodhwata lindgeborga." 
Cook, following Holthausen for the first compound, emends to 
"lofhwata," and following Grein for the second, changes that 
to "leodgebyrga." But "leodhwata" is no stranger as a com- 
pound than leodfruma, nor is there special reason, it would 
seem, for altering "lindgebyrga" (allowing here just the minor 
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change). Holthausen returns to this — practically the manu- 
script — reading in his third edition. In line 31 Cook has adopted 
Holthausen's earlier "burg[locan]" in place of the manuscript 
"burgenta." Kent, in his 1889 edition, has "burgenta," trans- 
lating it "city of the giants." And Holthausen has returned as 
far as "byrg enta." It is conceivable that even "ofer burg 
enta" may be correct. Ofer in the sense of "throughout" would 
take the accusative after a verb of motion (scynde)— cf. 158, 
981. The idea obviously in the poet's mind is that of the orders 
spreading through the city and of the throng hastening through 
the streets, although, to be sure, the action does take place in 
the city. Must we emend all the doubtful grammar of the 
ancients? In line 646 there seems hardly sufficient justification 
for the departure from the manuscript ("faer mycel"). The lack 
of a comparative before ponne is found elsewhere: Beowulf 70; 
Psalms 117, 11. 8-9. 

In the minor poems it is again difficult to discover any real 
flaw. Some argument might be given for Bright's reading of 
11. 136-7 (omitting the "ne") were it not for the sweghleopor, 
Panther 42, which seems to settle the case. Some objection, 
however, is surely reasonable against the emendations, be they 
ever so brilliant and tempting, in Phoenix 144 (priwa) and 
424 (lareowas). The manuscript reading will do in each case. 

The notes and glossary are full and illuminating. The 
following comment consists merely of scattered material, most 
of which is of minor importance. Page 86, n. 21, "The Hugas" 
— another theory is criticized in Chambers' Widsith, p. 68, 
n. 2. Page 87, n. 88t>-90 — here should be noted Sarrazin's 
comment and possibly mv own observations in PMLA XXXIV, 
pp. 235 ff. and 238 ff. P. 87, 110b— for "By. 160 ff.," read "By. 
106 ff." The style of Seafarer 19 ff. is similar. Page 88— add 
171b, cf. Crist 960. Line 189, cf. Andreas 861. Why not credit 
the observation p. 97, 1237 ff. co Sievers— cf. PBB IX, 236, n.; 
and that, p. 100, 1272b — 7», to Leo? Page 141, important 
additions to Jansen's bibliography are in the reviews in Anglia 
Beiblatt, XXII, pp. 6-8; Englische Studien, XLV, pp. 98 ff. 
Foerster's Der Vercelli-Codex CXVII, Studien zur Engl. Philol- 
ogie, Heft L, L. Morsbach gewidmet, Halle, 1913, should be 
listed. Also in "Criticism" (p. 145) should be included Holt- 
hausen's article, Herrig's Archiv, CXXV, pp. 83 ff.; and Sarra- 
zin's, Engl. Studien., XXXVIII, pp. 145 ff. In the same section 
it seems more than worth while to refer to the literary criticism 
in Gerould's Saints' Legends, Boston and N. Y., 1916, pp. 62 ff. 
The only possible criticism of the glossary as it stands is that 
sometimes it seems to do work appropriate for the translator. 
If only the precise denotation of a word were supplied, the 
connotation would be suggested, as it should be, by the context. 
For example, adwylm means a "wave" or "surging" of fire 
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(cf. cearwylm); galga means and is glossed by patibulum; 
urigfe'dere means "dewy-feathered"; wyrd means "fate" or 
"something fated." Perhaps, however, it is well to admit that 
such precise meanings are somewhat in doubt until we see 
practical tests made of Schiicking's recent study of Old English 
poetic diction and its researches extended. And it seems hardly 
necessary to add that none of these criticisms indicate real 
blemishes in the book, which is, of course, a model of its kind 
and one of a series which has taught students how Old English 
texts deserve to be edited. 

Howard R. Patch 
Smith College 



EILERT EKWALL, SCANDINAVIANS AND CELTS IN 
THE NORTH-WEST OF ENGLAND. (Reprinted from 
the 'Festskrift' of the University of Lund, 1918.) 

This paper, written as part of the "Festskrift" commemorat- 
ing the bicentennial anniversary of the University of Lund, 
1918, is a scholarly attempt to fill the want of a systematic 
study of the influence exercised by the Goidelic population on 
the place and personal names of North- West England. To that 
end the place and personal names of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are examined for Goidelic traces and 
the lesults presented in five chapters. The bulk of the disquisi- 
tion, 65 pages, is devoted to the first chapter which deals with 
compound names showing "inversion" of the component parts, 
such as Briggethorfin 'Thorfin's bridge' and Polneuton 'Newton 
pool.' 

The second chapter, 7 pages, surveys the Goidelic personal 
names in North- West England. 

The third chapter, 29 pages, examines the place names con- 
taining ergh 'a shieling' and then turns to place names showing 
other Goidelic elements the etymological interpretation of which 
is rather doubtful. 

The fourth chapter, 9 pages, gives the author's conclusions 
from his investigation. The fifth chapter, 14 pages, deals with 
some Brythonic place names of a compound character the 
consideration of which is made necessary by the observation of 
"a strong Brythonic element in the place-nomenclature espe- 
cially of Cumberland and because Goidelic and Brythonic 
elements are not always quite easy to distinguish." 

The conclusions reached by the author and presented in 
chapter 4 may to some seem rather surprising, especially the 
general conclusion expressed in these words: "The Goidelic 
elements must, on the whole, have been introduced by Scandinavians 
and to them are to be ascribed the numerous inversion-compounds." 
The reviewer purposely refrains from expressing any opinion 



